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DISCOURSE  IX. 


Or  THE  Miracles  or  Jr.srs. 

By  Dr.  I'biesti.kv. 

Huhhi,  ire  know  that  thou  art  a  ttachtr  sent  frum 
(iod  :  For  no  vuin  c<m  do  those  miracles  tchich 
thou  dost,  excei/t  Goti  be  with  him. 

JoHM  iii.  i. 


(Concluded  from  p.  l.il.J 

1.  It  Is  equally  evident  that,  in  the  "leatcrpart  of 
lii.s  iiiiriicles,  Jesus  could  not  have  availed  hunscif 
of  any  assistance,  and  that  tlicMC  eniild  not  have 
been  any  coUiUtinn  between  him  and  the  |)<‘r>ons  on 
whom  he  operatiid.  The  diseased  persons  were 
usually  presented  to  him  as  they  ha|)pene<l  to  come 
in  his  way,  and  the  cures  were  IVeipiently  jicrfonned 
in  the  presence  of  enemies,  who  would  he  attentive 
wc  cannot  doubt,  to  every  eircuinstance  that  cotdd 
all'ord  any  handle  for  suspicion. 

Tlie  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth  was 
known  to  have  been  so  by  his  parents,  wImim-  testi¬ 
mony  was  extorted  from  them  in  the  court  of  judi¬ 
cature.  Of  the  ten  lepers  who  were  cured  at  one 
time,  nine  did  not  so  much  as  return  to  give  liim 
thanks;  whereas  an  impostor  would,  no  doubt,  iMve 
engaged  them  all,  nut  only  to  return,  but  to  ac- 
rnnipany  him  in  his  future  progress,  as  trophies  of 
his  |iower.  But  in  no  one  instance  was  this  the 
case  with  Jesus.  In  him  there  was  nothing  of  that 
ostentation,  which  is  inse|)arable  from  tlie  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  impostor;  who  wonhl  naturally  endeavour 
to  make  the  most  of  every  feat  that  he  could  con¬ 
trive  to  exhibit  with  success.  The  dciiioidHcs  that 
Jesus  HMtored  to  the  use  of  their  understanding  had, 
in  general,  been  long  known  to  all  the  neit'hbor- 
hood  to  have  been  really  insane,  and  incurably  so, 
especially  that  in  Dadara. 

Can  It  be  supposed  that  the  young  daughter  of 
Jainis,  the  willow’s  son  (in  the  place  where  Jesus 
was,  to  all  appearinec,  a  perfect  stranger)  or  Laza¬ 
rus,  who  had  been  in  his  grave  four  days,  many 
mourners  from  Jerusalem,  eridently  no  fiiends  of 
Jesus,  attending  all  the  time,  only  counterfeit  death, 
to  favour  his  views?  In  the  last  case  Josns  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  when  La/anis  died,  and  the 
whole  history  is  so  circumst.nitially  and  naturally 
related,  as  to  vouch  for  its  own  truth.  Besides,  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  enemies,  what  could  the 
assistance  of  his  apostles,  had  they  been  on  the  spot 
from  the  beginning,  have  availed  him  ? 

How  could  Jesus  have  contrived,  by  any  assist¬ 
ants,  to  produce  a  voice  that  should  appear  to  conic 
from  heaven,  with  the  farther  appearance  of  the 
heavens  opening,  and  something  ligliting  upon  his 
head.  And,  though  on  one  of  the  occasions  of  a 
voice  from  heaven,  Jesus  was  in  the  temple,  it  could 
not,  at  the  most,  have  been  more  tlian  under  a  por¬ 
tico  ;  and  as  the  place  was  always  crowded,  and  the 
dilTerent  apartments  above  him,  or  any  where  else, 
were  not  at  his  disposal,  any  attempt  at  an  imposi¬ 
tion  in  such  a  place  as  thb,  must  have  been  despe¬ 
rate  in  the  extreme.  ^ 


But  that  there  was  no  collusion  between  Jesus 
and  the  u|)ONtles,  is  most  evident  from  the  historv 
of  Judas,  who  betrayed  him  to  his  enemies,  ff 
there  had  been  any  collusion,  he  must  have  been 
privy  to  it,  or  have  seen  reason  to  suspect  it ;  for. 
as  far  as  appears,  he  had  the  same  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  secrets  of  the  little  fraternity  as  any 
other  ot  the  company,  and  yet  he  not  only  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  {lerfect  innocence  of  Jesus,  but,  from 
remorse  for  what  he  had  done,  went  and  hanged 
himself. 

0.  With  respect  to  many  of  the  miracles  of  Je¬ 
sus,  it  is  evident  that  no  human  assistance  could 
have  availed  him  at  all,  as  in  stilling  the  tempest, 
walking  on  the  sea,  and  causiag  the  barren  fig-tree 
to  wither  in  a  night.  No  knowledge  that  we  now 
have  of  the  powers  of  nature  could  encourage  any 
person  to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind,  especially 
the  two  first. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  man  with  his  ass, 
or  with  the  pitcher  of  water,  might  have  been  in 
the  places  where  the  dist'iples  would  find  them  by 
particular  appointment ;  but  this  could  not  have 
been  tlie  0,136  with  the  fish  that  had  the  piece  of 
money  in  his  mouth.  And  how  could  Jesus  have 
so  |>erempturily  foretold  Peter’s  denial  of  him, 
contrary  to  !ii>  own  fixed  resolution  ?  Will  any  one 
say  that  when  the  lives  of  boUi  were  in  such  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  they  had  agreed  to  say,  and  do,  what 
they  did?  But  more  esnccially,  by  what  human 
means  of  any  kind  could  Jesus  have  been  enabled 
to  forctcl  so  particularly  as  he  did  the  fate  of  Judea, 
Jenisulem,  .ind  the  temple,  forty  years  before  the 
event,  when  no  other  person  had  any  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  kind.  The  modem  Jews  pretend  that 
he  did  it  by  his  interpretation  of  tlie  prophecy  of 
Daniel.  But  how  came  Jesus  to  be  more  sagacious 
in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  than  even  the 
most  le.irncd  Jew  s,  the  senbes  and  Pharisees  of  his 
time  ? 

1  >hall  now  make  a  few  observations  of  a  more 
general  nature  on  the  improbability  of  such  men  as 
Jesus,  and  his  first  followers,  being  impostors.  If 
wc  only  consider  their  condition,  and  education, 
we  may  be  convinceil  that  they  w4re  by  no  means 
likely  to  come  within  the  influence  of  such  ambi¬ 
tion,  as  would  have  been  necessary  to  their  under¬ 
taking  so  complicated  a  piece  of  imposture  as  they 
are  charged  with.  Tlicy  were,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  and  those  not  of  the  most  conspicuous  among 
them,  men  of  low  and  laborious,  though  not  of  ig¬ 
noble  occupations.  Also  the  youngest  of  them  was 
probably  turned  thirty,  which  was  the  case  of  Jesus 
liimself.  Peter,  w  ho  took  tlie  lead  among  them, 
was  probably  much  older.  Consequently,  they 
were  men  who  hud  acquired  habits  of  industry.— 
They  had  also  some  little  property,  for  they  could 
make  a  merit  of  abandoning  it  when  they  became 
the  followers  ol  Jesus,  and  they  wcre^evidemly  so¬ 
ber  and  pious  men.  They  were  men  who  had  had 
no  commerce  with  the  more  elevated  and  splendid 
part  of  the  world,  so  as  to  be  fascinated  by  its 
charms,  nor  were  thejr  iastigated  to  make  desperate 
attempts  to  repair  mined  fortunes,  which  is  the  caM» 
1  with  most  adventurers. 
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Neither  Jews,  nor  any  of  hU  assoc  i;itcs,  haci  any  instructions,  and  peisist  in  this  scheme  without  an* 
more  knowledge  of  nature,  or  philosophy,  than  their  con'c  iou.sness  of  superior  powers,  and  without  anv 
neighl)ours;  nor  were  they  men  of  sti|)erior  ability ;  resource  but  in  their  own  artifices,  thiuugh  thif 
and  from  their  ignoiance  of  the;  world  they  were  whole  c)f  a  painful  life,  and  many  of  them  die  in 
little  likely  to  think  of  ever  going  beyond  the  bounds  torment,  without  the  rest  being  at  all  ciiscouniged, 
of  tlieir  own  country.  What  figure  could  a  carpe  n-  aud  without  confessing  the  imposture,  exceeds  any 
ter,  followed  by  fishermen,  or  husbaudiiien,  cxjK'ct  j  thing  that  we  read  of  insanity  in  the  history  ofinai;. 
to  make  even  in  Jerusalem,  and  much  Ic^s  iu  the  kind.  And  that  such  incu  as  these  should  eventu- 
principal  cities  in  the  Roman  empire,  where  af-  ally  succeed  in  their  wild  scheme,  is  altogether  in¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Jc^sus  we  chiefly  find  them,  such  credible.  When  we  see  not  only  undoitakeii,  bcit 
as  Antioch,  Ephesas,  Atheiit,  Corinth,  and  Rome  actually  carried  into  execution,  things  cvident!i 
itself?  j  above  the  power  of  the  visible  agents,  it  is  natunj, 

For  men  in  their  originally  low  situation  and  ;  and  philosophical,  to  attribute  the  etrccl  to  inrisj 
scanty  knowledge,  and  who,  as  Jews,  couhl  not  hut  ■  hie  agents.  If  the  powers  of  m.  n  be  imefpial  to 
know  that  they  laboured  under  greater  disadvautiu^e  t  tlie  clfect,  w  e  must  have  recourse  to  powers  xvptr 
thrji  persons  of  any  other  nation,  to  cnteitain  tlie  j  Au/mm.  For  every  effect  must  have  an  adeejuat^ 
idea  of  making  such  a  revolution  iu  the  world  as  1  cause. 

they  actually  etTected,  and  which  they  would  soon  In  fact,  that  such  men  as  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
find  could  not  take  place  to  any  puqiose  till  long  siiould  eitlicr  form  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  the 
after  deaths,  must  have  been  insanity  in  the  extreme,  rrginerntiim  of  the  icorUl  (for  Christianity  pretendi 
It  was  to  undertake  to  do,  without  superior  ability  to  nothing  less)  when  it  rripiired  ages  to  effect  it, 
or  superior  means,  what  the  greatest  |ihiiosophers  in  and  should  fiuully  succeed  iu  it,  notwitlistandiug  all 
the  most  learned  nations  had  not  attempted  ;  vi/..  the  obstacles  that  lay  in  their  way,  is  something 
to  persuade  men  to  abandon  the  rites  of  tlieir  reli-  more  extraordinary,  more  out  of  the  course  of  na 

fjion,  absurd  indeed,  but  what  they  had  received  tuie,  and  therefore  more  properly  miniculous,  than 
rom  their  ancestors,  and  which  hud  been  derived  any  tiling  recorded  in  the  gospels,  and  conseiptent 
to  tliem  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  on  the  ly  less  credible. 

observance  of  which  they  imagined  the  prosperity  If  wc  consider  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  as  tcri 
of  their  several  states  depended.  The  scheme  of  f  era,  their  conduct  will  appear  as  unaccountable  as 
persuading  even  theii  count  ymen  to  aliandon  the  when  they  ate  consiilered  as  engaged  in  a  schenif 
flattering  idea  of  a  conquering  Messiah,  an  idea  [  by  which  they  could  have  so  little  prospect  of  im- 
which  it  is  evident  the  apostles  the.nselvcs  did  not  i  posing  upon  the  world,  and  with  a  certainty,  as  they 
give  up  without  the  greatest  reluctance,  was  suffi-  would  soon  find,  of  meeting  with  every  kind  of  ill 
ciently  extravagant,  without  looking  any  farther ;  iis^o,  and  frequently  dying  a  violent  death, 
and  yet  Jesus  himself,  a  working  carpenter,  as  no  They  were  nut  men  of  education,  and  probably 
doubt  he  was,  must  have  originally  formed  these  had  read  nothing  besides  the  sacred  books  ofthr 
great  idens.  Jews.  Consequently,  if  they  he  supposed  to  havr 

That  Jesus  was  not  a  man  of  much  acquired  been  pc< suns  who  formed  to  themselves  the  idea  of 
knowledge  is  certain,  and  that  he  had  any  extraor*  the  character  and  history  of  Jesus  as  a  proplirt. 
dinary  share  of  natural  sagacity,  or  ability,  tioes  not  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  made  it  to  resemble 
appear.  In  curing  diseases  he  did  not  pretend  to  that  of  their  ancient  prophets,  for  they  had  no  other 
iindcrstaud  more  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  them  model  to  follow  ;  and  if  they  had  meant  to  rccom 
than  any  other  |>erson.  This  applies  to  the  ca>e  of  mend  their  work  to  Jews,  no  other  would  have  ap- 
demoniacs,  as  well  as  any  other.  And  his  bmguage  peared  likely  to  answer  their  purpose.  Now,  all  the 
shews  that  he  was  under  the  same  mistake  with  res-  ancient  prophets  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  each 
pect  to  this  di  ease  as  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  I  other,  and  John  the  Baptist  very  much  resembled 
suppo.ing  insane  persons  to  be  really  po.vsesscd  by  tliem,  in  tliat  aiustcrity  which  was  common  to  (hem 
demons.  all ;  and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  contributed 

That  such  men  as  the  apostles,  on  seeing  a  man  to  his  good  reception  among  his  countrymen, 
work  miracles,  and  especially  a  man  of  exemplary  Rut  the  rhar.icter  of  Jesus  was  a  great  original, 
piety  and  eoodness,  as  Jesns  was,  and  then  enter-  exceedingly  different  from  that  of  any  former  pro- 
tain  an  idea  tliat  he  was  the  Messiah  tlieir  nation  ex-  phet.  His  general  maimers  were  pleasing,  he  easily 
pected,  and  that,  on  being  called  upon  to  attend  mixed  with  the  world,  and  occasionally  paitnok  of 
him  constantly,  they  should  imagine  that  sonic  great  its  enjoyments.  This  so  much  offended  liis  coon- 
thing  was  intended  for  them  in  his  kingdom,  and  trymen,  that  they  reproached  him.  ^ith  it.  VN 
be  induced  to  leave  their  low  occupations  with  a  this,  then,  a  circumstance  that  an  inventor  would 
view  to  such  advancement,  is  perfectly  natural.—  have  adopted  with  a  view  to  recominciid  thecharac 
No  man  is  wholly  without  the  desire  of  bettei  it  g  tertoJeicjr? 

his  condition,  when  he  has  a  fair  and  reasonable  Jesus’  manner  of  discoursing  and  working  mira- 
prospect  of  doing  it ;  and  hero  piety  and  ambititai  ties  were  in  many  respect*  new.  Parables  are  not 
would  unite  to  make  them  become  the  followers  of  frequent  in  the  Old"  Testament ;  but  they  consti 
Jesus.  tute  a  groat  part  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  Pre 

But  that  such  plain  men  as  these  should  enter  ceding  prophets  worked  miracles  but  rarely,  on 
into  a  league  with  a  man  no  way  superior  to  them  particular  occasions,  and  often  with  ^rcat  prepara- 
sclves,  that  they  should  either  be  deceived  by  him,  lion.  But  they  occur  so  frequently  in  the  history 
or  join  with  him  in  a  scheme  to  deceive  the  world,  of  Jesus,  though  a  history  of  little  more  than  a  year, 
and  with  the  poor  chance  of  succeeding  in  this,  that,  witli  respect  to  number,  they  were  probably 
abandon  the  employaients  by  which  they  had  long  equal  to  all  that  had  been  performed  before  from 
•nbsisted,  and  for  persons  in  their  condition  reputa-  the  beginning  of  the  woild.  His  manner  also  of 
bly,  to  the  age  of  about  forty ;  that  they  should  working  miracles  was  peculiar  to  himseU'.  It  seem- 
agree  to  make  nim  their  head,  and  implicitly  act  by  ed  as  ii  they  were  acts  fully  within  his  own  power, 
his  orders  ;  that  when  be  was  cut  ofif  by  an  ignomi-  though  it  sufficiently  appears,  both  by  his  declara 
nious  death,  they  should  pretend  that  he  rose  from  tions,  and  his  manner  occasionally,  that  the  power 
the  dcctd,  and  even  still  eoptinue  to  act  as  by  hh  by  which  they  were  performed  was  not  bis  own. 
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In  other  rcspectt  aUo  the  character  and  manner 
of  JesiK  were  #o  different  from  tiiosc  of  any  of  ilie 
preceding  JcMish  piophets,  that  they  wIkj  were  not 
writers  by  profession,  and  liad  n»)  other  models  to 
follow,  cannot  be  sopjarsed  to  have  thought  of  it. 
Had  ihrir  view  been  to  impose  on  the  Jews  a  .We.t- 
titk,  and  not  merely  a  propltct,  they  were  still  mon* 
unfortunate.  Kor  certainly  no  Jew  ever  formed 
such  an  idea  ol'  their  Messiali  as  the  evangelists  have 
exhibited. 

But  it  is  evident  from  the  bare  perusal  of  the  gos¬ 
pels,  that  the  evangelists  were  no  inventors,  or  ca- 
pble  of  being  so.  They  merely  relate  what  they 
bad  seen  atid  heard,  and  this  they  do  without  the 
least  ornament,  or  ostentation ,  contenting  them¬ 
selves  with  relating  facts,  and  leaving  it  to  others  to 
draw  conclusions  and  characters  Irom  them.  No 
other  books  bear  so  inanjr  unerpiivocid  marks  of  be¬ 
ing  genuine  narratives  of  facts,  or  carry  so  much  ol 
tlieir  own  evidence  along  with  them. 

— — — — 
DOCTRINAL. 

VUR  THE  evangelical  HRPUSITORT. 

The  neresstly  and  utility  of  adhering  to  Jirst 

principles  in  religion. — By  R.  Wkioiit. 

[ConrluJtd,froin  p.  1.S4.] 

Prop.  III.  There  seems  noway  to  effect  a 
complete  reformation  of  faith  and  practice 
among  Christians,  but  by  returning  to  first 
principies ;  nor  any  way  oj  terminating  re¬ 
ligious  controversy,  but  by  bringing  every  sub¬ 
ject  to  that  test. 

On  the  mcanlno  of  particular  words  and 
phrases,  a  complete  agrerunent  is  not  proba¬ 
ble.  In  explaining  particular  pa.ssages  of 
scripture,  Christians  will  continue  to  dilfer. 
It  is  only  in  the  first  principles  of  religion,  as 
we  have  defined  them,  they  accord.  This, 
then,  is  the  only  common  grotind  on  which 
contending  parties  can  meet.  Until  they  can 
agree  to  bring  the  prrints  on  which  they  rlilfer 
to  the  test  of  those  leading  doctrine.s  of  trulli 
in  which  they  agree,  and  deUTinine  to  retain 
or  reject  their  present  notions  as  common  j 
sense  {Mvints  out  their  consonance  op  disso-  j 
nance  with  those  undoubted  truths  of  revela- 1 
tion,  their  diflerences  will  continue.  Until ; 
religion  be  reformed,  not  by  human  authority,  j 
by  the  standard  of  tradition,  or  according  to 
the  opinions  in»l  maxims  of  a  prejionderating 
party,  but  by  a  general,  uniform,  and  pr.acti-] 
cal  adherence  to  first  principles,  reformation  j 
will  be  incomplete. 

Prop.  IV.  Whatever  is  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity  must  be  false  ;  what¬ 
ever  harmonizes  with  those  principles  is  likely 
to  be  true. 

As  the  first  principles  arc  the  ground  of  the 
whole  Christian  system,  it  is  impossible  the 
system  at  large  would  contain  any  thing  dis¬ 
sonant  to  those  principles ;  and,  though  cer¬ 
tain  sentiments  may  be  doubtful,  for  want  of 
full  evidence,  if  they  agree  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  parts  of  Christian  trutli,  it  is  probable 
I  they  are  true. 


Prop.  Y.  The  sense  of  figurative  terms, 
auilnguous  phrases,  and  difficult  passages  of 
scripture,  must  be  determined  by  a  reference  to 
first  principles. 

Christians  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
building  doctrines  upon  figurative,  ambignous, 
and  difficult  passages  of  scripture ;  but  such 
pa.'isages  ought  to  be  explained  agreeably  to 
the  plain,  acknowledged,  and  {vositive  decla¬ 
rations  of  truth,  and  what  are  unequivocally 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  conM« 
quoiitly  independent  of  such  explanation,  they 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  decisive  proof. — 
Fnfin  the  neglect  of  this  rule,  many  mistakes, 
j  and  much  confusion,  have  arisen  among  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  nor  can  these  evils  be  avoided  but  by 
a  steady  adherence  to  first  principles ;  fur 
different  imrsons  will  unavoidably  reason  dif¬ 
ferently  when  what  is  figurative  and  ambigu¬ 
ous  is  taken  as  the  ground  of  reasoning  and 
argument.  On  the  leading  truths  of  cTiristi- 
aiiify^  to  which  all  persons  assent,  let  the  un¬ 
learned  Christian  take  his  stand,  and  reeolve 
to  admit  no  sentiment,  founded  on  figurative, 
ambiguous  and  difficult  pa.s.^ages,  any  farther 
than  it  agrees  with  those  truths.  This  will 
preserve  liim  from  many  mistakes. 

Prop.  VI.  Inferences  deducible  from  the 
first  principles  of  Christianity,  are  to  be  prefer¬ 
red  to  conclusions  founded  on  figurative  expres¬ 
sions,  and  detached  passages  of  scripture. 

Kvery  branch  of  religious  knowledge  is  de¬ 
sirable,  every  part  of  truth  important,  but  all 
we  can  know,  on  certain  {mints,  is  attained 
by  reasoning,  and  is  only  sup{)orted  by  infer¬ 
ences.  What  is  made  out  by  inferential  rea¬ 
soning  is  more  or  less  certain,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  premises,  and  the  agreement 
of  the  conclusions  with  them.  No  premises 
can  be  more  indubitable  than  first  principles. 
Inferences  fairly  deduced  from  them  have 
strong  moral  evidence  of  certainty.  Figura¬ 
tive  and  detached  passages  arc  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  ns  premises  to  reason  from,  with  first 
principles.  Considered  by  themselves,  their 
import  w  ill  remain  dubious ;  consequently, 
concliisiuiis  made  from  them  must  be  very  un¬ 
certain.  Let  plain  Christians  judge  for  them¬ 
selves,  in  every  instance,  whotlicr  the  reason¬ 
ing  they  hoar  used  to  su|>})ort  any  particular 
religious  opinion,  be  founded  on  first  princi- 
[lies,  or  on  what  is  figurative  and  detached. 

Prop.  VII.  The  fundamental  truths  of  the 
gospel,  which  all  cbnstians  admit,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  grounds  of  Christian  union. 

There  is  no  prospect  that  Christians  w’ill 
.soon  be  agreed  in  all  their  opinions,  or  in  the 
adoption  of  the  same  external  modes  of  wor¬ 
ship  :  but  ought  they  on  this  account  to  con¬ 
tinue  disunited  and '  at  variance  7  Certainly 
not.  To  the  first  principles  of  religion  they 
should  adhere,  as  a  common  ground  of  union, 
and  consent  to  abide  by  tltem  in  all  th«ir  pro- 
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cecdings  ia  the  worship  of  God.  None  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  any  of  the  privileges  of| 
Christianity  who  believe  the  leading  truths  of 
the  gospel,  and  act  consistently  with  that  be*j 
lief  There  seems  no  way  of  healing  thej 
breaches  which  exist  in  the  church,  and  of 
bringing  Christians  to  unity  in  one  brother¬ 
hood,  to  walk  together  in  love,  but  by  inducing 
them  to  return  and  strictly  adhere  to  the  first 
principles  of  their  religion.  The  unlearned 
Christian  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
acting  wrong,  in  receiving  as  his  Christian 
brethren,  all  who  worship  the  one  God,  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  imitate  his 
example. 

It  is  presumed  enough  is  said  to  convince 
the  impartial  reader  of  the  necessity  and  uti¬ 
lity  of  adhering  to  first  principles.  To  his 
serious  consideration  it  is  submitted. 

SVANOELZOAL  REPOSZTORT. 

Trot,  Saturday,  Debf.mucr  24,  1847 
T0IUI\UKUS.  ~ 

Tike  tkfiches  from  the  “  JAft  •if.''turra}r  «il1  fe 
for  the  pre^ent  discontinued.  In  the  next  Vol.  tliey 
tnay  be  resumed.  Tlie*  reader  has  followed  this 
wonderful  man  (in  the  extracts  made)  “  from  his 
own  native  shore”  to  this  country,  where  circum¬ 
stances  introduced  him  into  the  society  of  an  uihane, 
precious  friend,  (Mr.  Potter,)  who  had  built  a  hou->e 
of  worship,  and  who  importuned  Mr.  Murray  to 
preach  in  it,  and  at  length  realized  this  anticipated 
and  unspeakable  gratification.— Thost'  who  wi.h  to 
read  the  highly  interesting  events  of  the  residue  ol 
his  life,  will  soon  have  the  privilege  by  calling  and 
obtaining  hb  Biography,  from  the  Kd.  Kv:m.  Hep.; 
as  he  has  sent  on  to  Boston  for  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  the  new  edition. — But  .suffice  it  to 
say,Mr.Murray  went  to  N.York.from  thence  he  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Connecticut,— to  Rhode-Island  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  preaching  the  gospel.-lle  was  afterw  ards 
chosen  chaplain  of  the  K. I.  Brigade, commanded  by 
Gen.Greene — K  church  was  soon  erected  for  him  at 
Gloucester,  Cape  Ann,  Mass,  where  there  is  now  a 
large  congregation,  over  which.the  Hev.  .Mr.  Jones  is 
now  pastor.— The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
Bonon,  as  pastor  of  the.“  First  Society  of  Univer~ 
mlists  in  Boston."  Ho  was  a  paralitic,  four  or  five 
of  hb  last  years,  during  which  time,  the  Rev.  Paul 
Dean  was  his  colleague.  He  died  in  1815,  triumph¬ 
ing  in  his— the  world’s  Saviour. 

Mr.  Murray  did  revisit  his  friend  Potter,  and 
preached  in  his  church;  and  oncc,after  this  venerable 
and  venerated  man  had  finished  his  earthly  course. 
The  sermon  which  he  preached  as  his  last,  in  that 
house,  b  found  below,  taken  from  hb  works  Vol.  i. 

Sketches,”  be.  Thb  sern>on  b  introduced  by 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  occurred  on 
bis  la.st  vbit  to  the  consecrated  place,  where  first  he 
met  this  'friendly,  feeling,  ftithful  man."  I 
My  ride  to  this  place  has  been  very  disa-| 


grecable,  the  heat  so  intense  and  the  sand  »i 

deep,  and  no  hospitable  friend  P - in  view 

- dear,  honoured  friend,  the  first  patron 

with  which  I  was  blessed  in  this  new  world, 
how  indulgent  wert  thou  to  me, — with  how 
much  benevolence  didst  thou  cherish  me, 
when  a  stranger  in  thy  mansion,  and  how  didst 
thou  labour  for  my  advancement. 

Many  aged  persons,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  attending  my  labours,  have  visited  me.— 
TIu'V  e.xpross  their  honest  sensibility  in  a  va-  ]| 
riety  of  ways  ;  hut  all  are  overjoyed  to  see  1 
me ;  they  are  solicitous  to  pour  into  my  ear  i 
the  story  of  their  accumulated  sutTerings  ;  they  I 
imagine  they  shall  reap  pleasure  from  com-  1 
mi.serution  ;  yet  what,  alas!  can  helpless  pity  m 
do?  'rhere  is,  however,  much  pleasure  in  n 
communicating  our  sorrows  to  a  sympathi/Ling  M 
friend.  f 

1  am  now  in  the  house  that  once  belonged  jl 

to  the  venerable  P - .  I  am  not  however  * 

aR  occupant  of  the  same  apartment  which  he  e 
fitted  up  for  my  use,  and  directed  me  to  con-  I* 
sider  us  niy  own ;  that  apartment,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  house,  is  devoted  to  those 
who  loved  not  him,  and  knew  not  me.  Alas' 
w  hat  is  this  world  !  how  often  we  thus  exclaim, 
thus  ask,  because  we  imagine  it  is  not  what 
it  should  he :  were  it  uinler  our  direction  it 
would  he  he  better  managed;  hut  it  is  not, 
nor  never  will  he — One  thing  is  certain,  on 
life  there  is  little  or  no  dependence. — 'I’lii' 
dear  man,  this  .\inerican  “  man  ok  uoss,”  was 
suddenly  snatched  from  the  scenes  of  time, 
deprived  instantly  of  reason,  and  in  a  few 
hours  of  life,  '*  llis  soul  proud  science  never 
taught  to  stray.”  But  he  was  a  gem  of  the 
first  (juality.  and  notwithstanding  the  crust, 
which  from  hi.-'  birth  enfolded  him,  yet  by  the 
rubs  he  suflered  from  the  pebbles  among  which 
he  was  placed,  this  crust  was  so  far  broken, 
as  to  emit  upon  almost  every  occasion,  the 
native  splendour  of  his  intellect.  Had  this 
man  in  early  life,  received  the  culture  of  na¬ 
ture’s  hand-maid,  what  a  luminous  figure  he 
would  have  made  !  But  the  God  of  nature  had 
stamped  upon  his  soul  the  image  of  himself, 
unbounded  benevolence. 

I  reached  this  place  yesterday  evening,  the  j 
sun  was  just  setting  and  as  1  passed  through 
the  well  known  fiidds,  and  saw  them  ricli  and 
flourishing  in  all  the  pride  of  nature,  1  felt  an 
irrational  kind  of  anger  glow  at  my  heart,  that 
those  fields  should  look  so  exceeding  gay, 
when  their  master  had  taken  an  everlasting 
leave  of  every  terrestrial  scene.  The  depres¬ 
sion  upon  my  spirits,  as  I  reached  the  house, 
was  indescribable ;  I  beheld  one,  and  anoth¬ 
er,  whose  faces  I  had  never  before  seen.  An 
ugly  mastiflf  growled  at  mo  as  I  passed  ;  and 
this  is  the  first  time,  said  1,  that  (  was  ever 
growled  at,  in  this  place,  by  any  of  thy  kind, 
but  he  was  soon  silenced  by  a  lad,  who  was  ; 
brought  up  by  my  friend.  “  Lord  bless  me —  ! 
Is  not  this  Mr.  Murray  1”  Why,  Matt,  do  you  | 
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nd  »i  ;i}  remember  me  1  “  Remember  you,  Sir — re¬ 
view  1  member  Mr.  Murray — yes,  indeed,  Sir.”  This 
atron  j|  dog  does  not,  Matt.!  ”  But  he  would  if  he 
orld,  I  had  lived  in  master’s  time ;  but  he  is  a  stran- 
how  I  ger.”  They  are  all  strangers,  Matt.,  are  they 
me.  ji  not  1  "  Indeed  they  are  all,  but  my  mistress 
didst  I  and  myself.”  And  where  is  your  mistress, 
I  Matt.?  “  I  will  call  her.  Sir.”  No,  rny  go<Ml  | 
habit  I  i  lad,  not  yet ;  what  have  you  for  my  horse  ?  | 

uc. —  ;  “  Nothing  but  grass.”  Nothing  at  .Mr.  P - ’s  , 

a  va-  n  but  grass?  “Ah!  Sir,  it  is  not  now  the  house  | 

o  see  j  of  Mr.  P - *”  True,  true,  true.  Leave 

y  ear  me,  my  good  lad,  leave  me. 

;  they  I  walked  round  the  house,  entered  every 

com-  1  avenue,  looked  at  my  garden,  it  was  made  for 
s  pity  I  me ;  the  trees,  the  flowering  shrubs  have  run 
ire  in  [  i  wild,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  spot  is  co- 
liiing  j;  vered  with  weeds.  This  pleased  me,  just  so 
i  I  would  have  it. 

uigrd  I  This  is  the  free  planted  by  my  own  liaml . 
vever  1  flow  flourishing !  But  where  is  the  other,  p!an- 
clihe  •  ted  directly  opposite  at  the  same  moment,  by 
I  con-  iny  friend  !  alas  !  like  its  planter,  dead  !  On 
d  tho  .  this  very  spot  I  first  saw  the  philanthro|iist — 
those  (’an  you  assist  me.  Sir  ?  “  Yes,  Sir.”  On  what 
Alas!  J  terms?  “  I  receive  no  payment,  Sir.  lie  who 
claim,  J  <jave  to  me  did  not  charge  me  any  thing;  you 
what  '  are  welcome  at  the  same  price.” — Here  our 
ion  it  r  acijuaintance  commenced — but  it  is  ended,  at 
5  not,  I  least  in  the  present  state.  I  shall  sr-e  him  no 
in,  on  I  more  on  this  side  eternity.  On  this  seat  we 
-'^hl^  1  .«at,  and  here  the  tear  of  transport  rolled  down 

was  yj  his  furrowed  cheek,  when  we  conversed  upon 
tim< ,  that  redemption  which  is  in  (Mirist  Jesus.  Un- 
a  few  I  der  that  oak  we  have  frequently  sat,  contem- 
never  I  plating  the  shadow  from  the  heat,  the  hiding 
if  the  I  place  from  the  storm.  At  yonder  gate  he  bill 
crust,  me  farewell,  and  wiped  his  venerable  eye  ;  at 
by  the  j  vender  gate  I  turned,  he  waved  his  hand,  “(Jod 
which  Almighty  bless  you,  you  will  come  again  ;  for- 
okeii,  get  not  your  friend.”  If  1  do,  said  my  heart, 
n,  the  may  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning.  But  I 
J  this  forgot  thee,  good  old  man,  too  long  I  forgot 
of  na-  I  thee  !  and  now  that  I  am  at  last  returned, 
ire  he  thou  art  not  here  to  bid  me  in  the  [mlitest,  that 
•e  had  |  is  in  the  sincerest  manner  welcome. 

insclf,  I  Mrs.  P - approached;  she  lilled  up  her 

I  hands  and  eyes  in  speechless  anguish,  sealed 
g,  the  I  herself,  changed  colour — no  inatler-the  worst 
rough  I  is  past.  1  have  visited  the  meeting-house 
h  and  I  reared  by  his  hand  for  the  worship  of  his  (iod. 
ell  an  ji  It  is  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  stately  oaks, 
t,  that  I  all  trimmed  and  in  beautiful  order — under  this 
J  gay,  I  shade  reposeth  the  man,  by  whom  the  house 
asting  I  was  raised,  by  whom  the  grove  was  planted, 
epres-  |  I  beheld  his  grave ,  it  was  not  a  marble,  a 
iou.se,  hard  marble  that  informed  me  whose  rlust  lay 
moth-  there,  it  was  a  feeling  mechanic,  who,  having 
I.  An  experienced  much  kindness  from  the  deceas- 
;  and  ed,  wept  when  he  tole  me  that  spot  contained 

I  ever  the  dead - 1  carefully  examined  the  grave, 

kind,  to  see  if  any  weeds  grew  there — No,  no,  they 
)  was  I  had  no  business  there.  1  could  not  pluck  a 
me—  i  noxious  nettle  from  h{$  grave :  there  grew  up- 
o  you  i  on  it  a  few  wild  flowers,  emblematic  of  the 
f 


mind  that  once  inhabited  this  insensate  clay. 
.\t  the  foot  of  the  grave  stands  the  most  ma¬ 
jestic  and  flourishing  of  all  the  oaks  which 
surround  the  grave  ;  it  was  once  on  the  point 
of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  axeman,  but  my 
friend  soliciteil  for  its  continuance,  pronounc¬ 
ing  that  it  would  flourish  when  In- should  sleep 
beside  it,  and  having  thus  rescued  it,  added 
my  informant,  he  has  since  paid  it  particular 
attention,  which  is  the  reason  of  its  so  farsur- 
pa.ssing  the  other  trees. 

I  Peace,  peace  to  thy  spirit,  thou  friendly, 

I  feeling,  faithful  man;  thy  dii.-t  is  laid  up  to 
rest,  near  the  house  thou  diilst  build  for  (]o<l, 
but  thy  spirit  rests  n'iih  (lod  'iv  the  house  built 
by  him  for  thee,  and  thon;’b  our  du.^t  may  not 
rii<>et  again,  our  spirits  will  meet  and  rejoice 
I  togi'ther,  in  those  regiops  of  blessedness, 
i  where  pain  can  f’-nd  po  entrance,  where  death 
can  no  imire  usurp  dominion,  where  no  tear 
of  .sorrow  shall  ever  dim  the  joy-brightened 
eye,  for  we  shall  part  no  more  forever.  I  said 
there  was  no  nettle  on  this  grave;  one  thing, 
however,  was  very  remarkable,  a  gourd  had 
crept  along,  until  it  came  to,  and  spread  over 
his  grave,  mixing  its  foliage  with  the  sweet 
stented  flowers  w  Inch  grow  thereon, 
i  Never  was  a  place  better  calculated  for  mel- 
ancholly  musing  than  this  spot,  so  thick  the 
;  grove  around;  the  little  neat  grave-yard  at 
the  end,  the  shutters  of  the  house  for  public 
worship  all  closed  up  the  lonely  sttuation  in¬ 
viting  the  birils,  their  musick  serves  to  mellow 
the  scene ;  all,  all,  is  viost  truly  for  solemn 
meditation  fit. 

I  By  the  following  article  in  the  will  of  my 
I  deceased  friend,  tliis  house  of  worship  be- 
j  comes  my  property. 

I  “  1’he  house  built  by  me  for  the  worship  of 
(hmI,  it  is  my  will  that  (iod  be  worshipped  in 
it  still,  and  for  tliis  purjiose  1  will  that  rny  ever 
dear  friend,  Mr.  John  Murray,  prea«  1h  r  of 
the  gos|>el,  shall  posse.ss  it,  having  the  sole  di¬ 
rection,  disposal,  and  management  of  said 
house,  ami  one  acre  of  land  upon  which  it 
stands,  and  by  which  it  is  surrounded.” 

In  this  house  of  worship  I  have  once  more 
preached.  It  is  full  two  years  since  divine 
I  service  has  been  performed  there,  1  selected 
for  my  subject,  I  Corinthians  vi.  20 :  •**  Tor 
ye  are  bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which 
are  God’s.” 

I  passed  the  morning  in  labouring  to  make 
them  understand. 

First,  The  nature  of  the  purchase. 

Second,  Who  paid  the  price. 

Third,  For  whom  the  price  was  paid  ?  and 

Fourth,  Whose  property  in  consequence  of 
this  purchase,  they  unquestionable  were. 

And  I  spent  the  after  part  of  the  day,  in 
pointing  out  in  what  manner  they  may,  in  bo¬ 
dy  and  spirit,  glorify  God.  i 

1st,  In  spirit,  by  believing  his  word,  which 
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assures  us  we  are  bought  with  a  price,  and  that 
therefore  we  are  not  our  own. 

2d.  That  belonging  unto  God,  our  time 
and  our  bc.st  services,  are  liis  righteous  due. 

3d.  To  glorify  God  in  our  fipirit,  is  to  put 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  word,  even  when 
every  thiug  visible  seems  to  contradict  our 
hopes.  As  Abraham,  who  when  offering  up 
his  son,  in  whom  God  had  promised  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  stag^^ 
gered  not  at  the  promise  through  unbelief, 
but  being  strung  in  faith,  gave  glory  to  God. 

To  believe,  therefore,  that  God  will  per¬ 
form  what  he  has  [iromised,  although  every 
object  of  sense  should  seem  to.  contradict  our 
expectation,  is  to  glorify  God  in  our  spirit. 

4th.  To  view  God  as  our  Father,  and  all 
mankind  as  our  brethren,  and  to  believe  our 
everlasting  Father,  will  never  act  inconsistent 
with  this  endearing  character,  that  he  will 
proportion  with  paternal  wisdom,  both  bless¬ 
ings,  and  corrections,  that  he  will  never  with¬ 
hold  either  the  rod,  or  the  stall’,  but  that  he 
will  reward  the  individuals  which  constitute 
his  purchased  posses.sion,  accyirding  to  their 
works.  Thus  to  believe,  is  to  glorify  God  in 
our  spirit. 

Lastly,  To  trust  in  God  at  all  times,  not  be¬ 
ing  afraid ;  to  come  up  from  this  wilderness 
leaning  on  the  beloved  ;  in  one  word,  to  cast 
all  our  cares  on  him,  for  ourselves  and  for 
others,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  is  to  glorify 
God  in  our  spirit. 

Secondly,  IIow  are  we  to  glorify  God  in  our 
bodies  1 

First,  To  glorify  God  in  our  bodies  is  to 
’  discharge  our  duty  faithfully  to  ourselves,  and 
to  our  families,  lie  who  provideth  not  for 
his  family,  is  worse  than  an  infidel ;  we  glori¬ 
fy  God  in  our  bodies  when  we  serve  him,  and 
we  serve  him  when  we  do  all  the  good  we 
can  for  his  inheritance.  But  children,  the 
children  of  men,  are  the  heritage  of  the  Lord. 
Thus  we  really  glorify  God  in  our  body,  when 
we  do  all  the  good  wo  can  for  the  human  fa¬ 
mily,  and  that  not  solely  in  administering  to 
their  necessities,  but  in  rendering  them  yet 
more  important  aid,  by  cultivating  their  mimis, 
endowing  them  with  knowledge,  and  incul¬ 
cating  both  by  precept  and  example,  good  mo- 
rals. 

Second,  We  glorify  God  in  our  bodies,  w  hen 
we  assemble  together  to  hear  his  most  holy 
word,  to  celebrate  his  most  worthy  praise, 
and  to  supplicate  his  favour.  lie  has  vouch¬ 
safed  to  promise,  that  whenever  two  or  three 
are  met  together  in  his  name,  he  will  be  with 
them,  and  whatsoever  they  ask,  when  thus  as¬ 
sembled,  according  to  their  will  they  shall  re¬ 
ceive.  Forsake  not,  therefore,  the  assembling 
yourselves  together,  as  is  the  manner  of  some. 

Third,  We  glorify  God  in  our  bodies,  w  hen 
we  are  not  forgetful  to  distribute  according 
to  our  abilities,  for  with  such  sacrifices  God 
is  well  pleased.  This  consideration  may  seem ; 


;  to  be  included  in  the  second  observation  ;  but 
j  charity  is  such  a  useful,  necessary,  and  beau- 
j  liful  exercise  in  the  life  of  the  Christian,  that 
jM-rhaps  it  cannot  be  too  often,  nor  too  fully 
recommended,  and  it  is  w  orthy  of  remark,  that 
the  applauses  bestowed  by  the  Redeemer,  at 
the  final  consummation  of  those  arrangements, 
which  respect  the  family  of  man,  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  confined  to  this  single  virtue, 
charity.  “  Forasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  these,”  &.c.  Done  what  ?  “  Fed 
the  hungry,  given  di  ink  to  the  thirsty,  clothed 
the  naked,  entertained  the  stranger,  visited  the 
sick,  and  those  who  were  imprisoned.” 

Fourth,  W'e  glorify  God  in  our  bodies,  when 
we  unite  to  detect,  and  bring  to  condign  pun¬ 
ishment,  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  the  at- 
trocious  depredator,  who  like  the  prowling 
;  wolf,  or  the  roaring  lion;  by  whom  they  are 
instigated,  seeketh  to  devour  innocence,  to 
prey  u|M)n  the  lambs  of  the  Hock.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  serving  God  in  our  generation  most  ef¬ 
fectually.” 

[To  be  Continued.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LAMKiNTABLE. 

Of  late  several  instances  of  religious  mania 
have  occurred  with  dreadful  consequences. — 
111  Gardiner,  (Me.)  Mrs.  Gilpatrick  a  short 
time  since  cut  her  throat.  Mr.s.  G.  had  been 
for  some  time  previous,  in  a  deranged  state 
of  mind,  “  occasioned  by  a  belief  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  endless  misery.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Ep.  i'hurch,  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  lime  of  her  death.” 

On  the  20th  Sept.  ult.  Mr.  Philip  Hewins 
cut  his  throat  in  Sharon,  Ms.  He  had  been 
a  respectable  member  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  that  town  for  several  years.  He  imagined 
he  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  !  and 
was  doomed  to  endless  suffering,  which  idea 
is  supposed  to  have  led  him  to  this  dreadful 
deed. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Conklin,  Broom  Co. 
N.  Y.  several  persons  have  been  driven  to 
despair  by  confiding  so  much  in  tho.se  who 
preach  so  little  of  the  gospel  of  Chri.st. — Mr 
Minor  Leach  became  alarmed,  anxious, — ob¬ 
tained  a  hope  which  lasted  for  a  season,  and 
left  him  in  despair,  which  resulted  in  actual 
insanity !  He  is  now  confined  in  irons.  A  son 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Gray  became  alarmed  under 
Mr.  Richardson’s  preaching,  and  has  lost  the 
u.se  of  his  reason.  Another  convert,  fell  a 
victim  to  her  zeal,  having  been  immersed  on 
a  cold  d,'*y  last  spring,  and  died  in  two  days 
after  !  'I'l.e  physician  who  attended  her  attri¬ 
buted  her  death  to  the  circumstance  above 
related.” — Cos.  Adv. 


If  life,  and  reason,  and  sorieiy,  are  of  any  value, 
those  who  believe  and  preach  such  doctrines  ought 
not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  tendency  of  Unirersal- 
isni. 
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Original  ANEcnorrs.  ’  It  is  ihc  parent  of  vice — the  author  of  mis- 

Two  persons  in  this  city  of  late, controvert- 1  chief,  and  a  promoter  of  rioting,  madness  and 
ed  the  points  of  repentance  and  talvatinn  —  |  fury. 

They  both  agreed  with  respect  to  the  necusity  It  stirs  up  vain  mirtli — foolish  jesting — wan- 
ofrepentanc^  and  the  nature  of  salvation,  but  tonness — gaming  and  debauchery.  It  caus- 
nnc  hclieve./  that  any  person,  however  wicked  eth  stammering — staggering — vomiting — fil- 
aiid  abandoned,  by  a  few  moments  of  sincere  thinoss — woes — sorrows-wounds — headaches 
penitence,  might  escape  all  the  unhappy  con-  — surfeits — diseases,  and  untimely  deaths. — 
sequences  of  sin ;  and  this  person  held  also.  It  occasions  swearing — cursing — lying — rant- 
that  all  infants  would  be  saved,  hut  very  many  !  ing — quarrelling — fighting — bloodshed,  and 
who  lived  to  maturity  would  suffer  anguish  1  murder. 


unutterable,  world  without  end.  The  other 
one  said  if  he  believed  thus,  he  should  deem  ' 
it  his  imperious  duty  to  lake  the  lives  of  all  his  j 
little  children!  so  they  might  be  sure  of  heaven;  \ 
— and  then  repent  of  the  crime  and  go  to  hea-  1 

ven  with  them." _ 

A  member  of  the  Universalist  church, and  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church,  in  this  city, 
chance  to  meet,  when  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion  ensued: — Says  M. —  to  U. —  “Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  change  of  heart  V'  “Most  certainly, 

■  replied  U  — )  I  believe  in  a  moral  or  spiritual 
renovation.”  And  perhaps  I  believe  in  a 
jjreater  change  than  yourself.  How  so  ?  says 
,M.— Do  you  believe  in  a  change  beyond  deatli? 
.Most  assuredly  I  do,  and  a  moral  change  too, 
for  if  the  spirits  of  just  men  are  not  made 
perfect  their  joys  will  be  imperfect. — How 
can  the  infant  enjoy  positive  hap]>incss  unless 
it  shall  have  its  capacity  enlarged  1  How,  the 
idiot  ? — and  how  the  heathen,  so  great  a  part 
of  mankind  1  M. — said  that  it  was  her  opinion 
that  infants, idiots, and  the  heathen  would  be  sa¬ 
ved  ;  because  the  heathen  nations  have  not 
been  guilty  of  slighting  the  offers  of  mercy  as  ! 
those  who  have  been  blessed  with  the  (iospel. 
Indeed,  said  U.-I  think\on  your  plan,  the  gos¬ 
pel,  instead  of  becoming  a  blessing  generally, 
will  prove  an  incalculable  curse  ;  for  if  God 
had  never  caused  the  gospel  to  have  been 
preached,  the  w  hole  world  would  have  been 
saved,  but  now,millions  must  be  miserable  to 
all  eternity,  for  no  other  reason  than  liecause 
God  had  favoured  man  with  a  /ecord  of  his 
son !! 

-  I 

(g5- DRUNKENNESS. -CO  I 

I  "Drunkenness  is  of  that  pernicious,  destruc-j 
five,  and  infatuating  nature,  that  it  debases  > 
reason — benumbs  the  senses — confounds  the  j 
judgment — besots  the  understanding — over¬ 
whelms  the  mind — steals  away  the  heart — de¬ 
files  the  conscience,  and  begets  a  spiritual 
lethargy.  It  impairs  the  health — disorders 
the  body — inflames  the  bloorl — infects  the 
breath — intoxicates  the  brain — deforms  tin; 
visage,  and  engenders  an  unnatural  thirst. 

It  is  a  work  of  darkness — an  annoyance  to 
modesty — a  discloser  of  secrets — a  betrayer 
of  trust — a  waste  of  time — a  foe  to  industry, 
and  a  forerunner  of  want  and  misery.  It 
wounds  men's  credit — ruins  their  reputation — 
consumes  their  wealth — violates  the  rules  of 
temperance,  and  prevents  the  order  of  nature. 


It  produces  cheating — pilfering — robbing — 
stealing,  and  too  often  brings  to  the  gallows. 
It  makes  people  stupid — idle — sottish,  and  un¬ 
fit  for  business ;  and  renders  them  contempti¬ 
ble  in  the  sight  of  God  and  all  good  men.  It 
quenches  the  spirit — stifles  the  conviction  of 
the  conscience,  and  plucks  up  religion  by  the 
roots. 

It  causeth  forgetfulness  of  God — contami¬ 
nates  the  whole  soul,  and  environs  it  in  moral 
death. 

We  understand,  Br.  Isaac  Whitnall  has  re¬ 
ceived  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  labour  in 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  at  Middleport, 
Niagara  Co.  We  wish  him  success,  and  ho|>e 
his  labours  will  be  blessed  and  tend  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  cause  of  truth  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  country. — Gos.  Adv. 

From  the  Religious  Inquirer. 
FRANKLIN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Franklin  Association  met  at  Bemards- 
ton,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  October,  ac¬ 
cording  to  adjournment,  and  organized  by 
choosing  Br.  David  Ballou,  Moderator,  and 
John  Brooks,  Clerk. 

Received  the  Society  in  Dover,  Vt.,  into 
fellowship.  Three  discourses  were  delivered, 
and  we  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  and  harmo¬ 
nious  meeting. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  again,  hy  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  a  kind  Providence,  at  Dover,  Vt.  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  October  next. 

JOHN  BROOKS,  Clerk. 

Bernardston,  Mass.  Nov.  7,  1827. 

SINGULAR  E.NOUOII. 

A  singular  occurrence  took  place  recently 
at  Farmington,  Me.  .\  Meeting-house  had 
been  erected  by  the  difl'erent  religiou.s  socie¬ 
ties,  and  after  its  completion,  a  vote  of  the 
proprietors  was  taken  to  designate  the  minis¬ 
ter  who  should  preach  the  dedicatory  sermon. 
On  balloting,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb  had  a  large 
majority  of  votes,  and  he  preached  the  dedi¬ 
catory  sermon  accordingly.  But  a  part  of  the 
society  had  scruples  in  regard  to  the  validity 
of  the  dedication,  as  Mr.  Cobb  was  a  Univer- 
salist,  and  they  thought  it  best  to  have  it  re¬ 
dedicated,  which  was  done,  and  the  sermon 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lovell  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion. — Sew-Hampshire  Gaz. 
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SACRED  EYRE. 


“PAINS  OF  THE  IM AOINATION.’ 


Tlie  rollowing  brilliant  lines  are  extracted  from  a 
Pncin.rlelivcred  before  the  Phi-Kcta-ka|)|)a  Soi  ietv 
of  Dartinontli  C'oIlei;e.  Tliev  arc  iVoin  the  t  la>si- 
cal  pen  of  Mr.  Coier,  of  the  New-Yoik  Statesman; 
and  cannot  fail  of  beine  read  uith  pleasure  by  ciery 
admirer  rrf  line  ^vritin^,  and  by  every  American  who 
takes  a  pride  in  the  polite  literature  of  his  country  : 

.  (jjzette. 

“  O !  Thou  eternal  Being,  pure  and  bright ! 

Who  dwell’st  on  high,  in  uncreated  light. 

Around  whose  throne  the  hymning  seraphs  sing 
And  choirs  of  Angels  sweep  the  golden  string  ; 

Who  crown’d  with  glory,  sit ’st  above  the  spheres 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  by  rolling  years. 

And  from  the  fountain  of  exhaustlcss  love, 

Poiir’st  down  thy  streams  of  ineri’y  from  above  ! 
Sole  refuge  of  the  mind,  when  cares  distress, 

And  on  the  heart  life’s  thickening  sorrows  press ; 
How  hast  thyself,  obscurely  seen  below, 

Been  made  by  man  the  bitter  source  of  woe ! 
Through  Ueason’s  glass,  perfections  half  disoeni’d 
Are  lost  in  shade,  or  into  dimness  turned. 

And  what  the  image  wants,  when  thus  descried, 

Is  promptly  sketch'd  in  tints  of  human  pride. 

Hence  Superstition  has  in  every  clime, 

Tliosc  stnictures  rear’d  which  triumph  over  time. 
And  stand  as  bear.c>ns  age  has  left  behind. 

To  mark  the  blin<lness,  folly,  of  mankind. 

Who,  lost  in  darkness,  hew’d  their  gods  of  stone, 
And  raised  their  tyrant  idols  to  a  throne, 

Ur  form’d  them  deities,  whom  fear  had  made. 

In  lawless  kings  and  despots  they  obey’d. 

Hence  rose  that  mighty  fabric  of  the  mind, 

Bv  Egypt’s  priests,  and  (iiecian  banis  design’d, 
'VVhich,  like  the  frowning  pyramids  of  Nile, 
Survives  a  rude  and  anti(|^uuted  pile. 

Luxuriant  Fancy,  favour'd  by  a  clime, 

Wltcre  all  she  saw  was  beauteous  or  sublime. 

Half  grave,  half  sportive,  wantoning  in  thought. 
Those  mythulogic  dreams  and  fictions  wrought ; 
Or  in  a  barbarous  age.  |)evchance  reviv’d 
Glimmerings  of  tnith  from  other  lands  deriv’d, 
Twas  she  that  hll’d  the  skies,  the  earth  and  seas 
With  mystic  powers,  her  own  divinities. 

Till  every  mountain,  every  grove  s^  trod. 

And  every  stream  was  haunted  by  a  God  ; 

Folly  ador’d  and  Superstition  knelt  ^ 

To  imag’d  passions  bards  had  only  felt. 
Imagination’s  gay  or  gloomy  sjicll. 

Now  made  a  piuadUe  and  now  a  hell, 

Elvsian  isles,  where  joy  forever  reigns. 

On  realms  resounding  with  eternal  pains. 

Hence  Pluto’s  sliadowy  throne  tmd  empire  sprung. 
And  faljled  woes,  by  ancient  poets  sung, 

Orcus,  and  Styx,  and  lakes  with  burning  shores. 
And  walls  of  adamant,  and  brazen  doors. 

The  cup  of  Tantalus,  with  toils  that  mock 
His  burning  lip;  the  vulture  and  the  rock. 

The  stone  of  Sisyphus,  Lxion’s  wheel. 

And  all  the  tortures  damned  spirits  feci ; 


I  These,  and  the  thousand  woes  by  heatlien  creed^ 
Ordained  in  punishment  of  giiiltv  deeds 
Are  but  the  shadows  genius  has  designed, 
jTo  paint  that  hell,  which  lives  witliin  tlie  mind. 

I  Tlirice  happy  age,  when  tnith’s  resistle.ss  sway 
I  Hath  swept  these  wild,  fantastic  dreams  away, 
i  And  light  unclouded,  beaming  from  above, 

Ucu-als  a  faith  of  purity  and  love. 

Oh !  speed  that  epoch,  that  millennial  time  ; 

When  God's  own  woid  shidl  spread  fioin  elime  to 
clime ; 

i  When  the  bright  star  of  Bethlehem  shall  illume 
I  The  earth,  scattering  the  darkness  of  the  tomb, 

I  The  bloodless  banner  ol  the  cross  unfmrd 
Shall  w  ave  in  triumph  o’er  the  iK-aceful  world, 

•  And  from  the  riong  to  the  sruting  sun. 

All  realms,  uniting,  mingle  into  one  ? 

Then  superstition  shall  erect  no  more 
Her  pagan  altars,  stain’d  with  human  gore  ; 

No  hecatombs  shall  bum,  no  victims  bleed. 

No  bloody  rites  fulfil  a  barbarous  creed ; 

But  the  pure  incense  of  the  heart  shall  rise. 

And  breathe  to  heaven  a  grateful  sacrifice. 

Then  jarring  sects  from  bitter  strife  shall  cease. 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  harmonize  in  jicacc  ; 

Nor  then,  as  now,  with  rage  and  passion  blind, 

A  separate  heaven,  a  variant  Godneail  find. 

Man  shall  not  then  his  brother  doom  to  feel 
The  bigot’s  scourge,  the  faggot,  and  the  wheel. 

Or  plunge  in  dungeons.  ho|>eless  and  alone  ; 
Damn’d  for  a  creed,  not  fashion’d  like  his  own ; 
But  in  that  day,  discordant  hearts  shall  blend. 

And  all  before  one  common  altar  bend, 

Till  Christian  love  shall  in  her  wide  embrace 
I  Hold  as  one  brotherhood  the  human  race. 

I  Who  without  pain  surveys  the  historic  page, 

I  Black  with  ambition,  tyrany,  and  rage, 

!  With  ignorance,  error,  luxury,  lust  and  pride, 

I  Virtue  depress’d,  and  baseness  deified  ! 

I  Tracts  of  long  centuries,  harien,  w  aste,  and  drear, 
j  With  few  mcmo'ials  to  direct  or  cheer ! — 

■  Empires  and  realms,  o’er  which  the  wing  of  time 
Hath  swept,  and  left  no  trace  save  that  of  crime  ; 
Cities  in  ruin  sunk,  despoil'd  by  war. 

To  swell  the  trophies  of  some  conqueror’s  car ; 
Remnants  of  art  ami  splendour,  which  the  lust 
Of  wanton  rule  hath  trampled  in  the  dust— 
Heginns  of  desolation,  fields  of  fame 
Crimsoned  with  blood,  to  win  a  hero’s  name. 

Such  is  the  rei  ord  of  past  ages,  filld 
With  tales  of  woe,  by  which  the  be;u1  is  chill’d. 
Deeds  from  whose  die  recoils  the  sickem'd  mind. 
And  asks,  are  these  the  annals  of  mankind?” 
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